having become of incalculable value to England since the reopen-
ing of the Suez CanaL But when the insurrection, in spite of
Serbian and Montenegrin support, looked like being put down,
and Russia, having first mobilized six army corps in the autumn
of 1876, proceeded to declare war in the spring of 1877, England's
old anxiety about Constantinople revived. Many voices were
heard to advocate a union of the Western powers with Turkey,
such as had been arranged in the Crimean War, At these two
critical moments Carlyle again addressed himself to The Times.
He described the Turks as being the element of anarchy in Europe
and declared that they deserved nothing more than an emphatic
order to turn their face quam primum to the East. " The news-
paper outcry against Russia is no more respectable to me than
the howling of Bedlam, proceeding as it does from the deepest
ignorance, egoism, and paltry national jealousy." It was in the
first of these letters that there occurred the famous winged word:
" the unspeakable Turk" usually, but wrongly, attributed to
Gladstone. Before the commencement of hostilities Russia had
assured herself of the neutrality of Austria, who in exchange had
bargained for the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It was
chiefly owing to Bismarck that all the other powers remained
neutral; this he achieved by obtaining a statement from the Tsar
that he would not touch Constantinople and would leave it to a
European congress to settle the peace terms. After a military con-
vention had been concluded with Roumania, a Russian corps
crossed the Danube and occupied the Dobruja. The main army
forced the Danube crossing at Sistova, took the Shipka Pass,
which commands the Balkans, and pushed on still farther. Then,
however, came a turn. The energetic Osman Pasha entrenched
himself at Plevna and threatened the right flank of the Russians,
Their counter-attacks were bloodily repulsed, and, with a third
of their effectives killed or wounded, the Russians were then forced
to proceed to a regular siege. This was conducted by General
Totleben, the redoubtable defender of Sevastopol. Had the Turks
taken the offensive and gone forward, the Russians might have
been thrown back over the Balkans, especially as their rifles and
guns were inferior and they had not even a numerical superiority.
This superiority was attained only through the advent of the Rou-
manian auxiliary corps, and in spite of this, it took starvation to
reduce Plevna. With the achievement of this, however, the war
was as good as over. Without encountering further resistance
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